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FLESH FOR THE BONES OF 


STATE RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR EDUCATION 


WHILE in legal and edueational theory the 
idea is well developed that public instruction 
is a responsibility of the states, only falteringly 
is that concept actualized. 

Almost all of us are products of the tradi- 


tional, localized school, whose very officers are 
unaware that they are state and not merely 
municipal functionaries. We are unable to free 
ourselves of the incubus of the local administra- 
tive pattern. The leading writers in the field 
of school administration, with rare exceptions, 
seem to suffer from a compulsion to kowtow to 


the fetish of local control. Laymen either give 
it no thought or docilely follow the leaders. 

It is not an easy matter to define the province 
of state responsibility and the part of local com- 
munities in the conduct of public instruction. 
There is agreement that some degree of local 
initiative and control should be preserved in the 
schools. The questions as to how much and 
what kind of control and initiative are still 
moot. Suffice it to state that in general we shy 
away from the problem and try to carry water 
on both shoulders. 

What changes would be required if we ac- 
cepted the doctrine of state responsibility and 
acted in harmony therewith? In practicaily all 
the states, great changes would be called for, 
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and in the writer’s judgment the gains would 
far outweigh the loss of values which have never 
been shown to be more than hypothetical. 

Illustrations of the working of the thesis are 
submitted in five areas: personnel, school plant, 
transportation, curriculum, and finance. 

1. A state-wide personnel policy should gov- 
ern the preparation, certification, employment, 
payment, tenure, and retirement of school per- 
sonnel. Some slight approach to this ideal is 
found in certification, tenure, retirement, and 
minimum-salary laws. However, this good be- 
ginning should be carried farther. 

Children in whatever part of a state they may 
live are entitled to the best teachers that can be 
afforded by the commonwealth. (The term 
teachers is used in the inclusive sense through- 
out.) There is no justice in a large city’s 
monopolizing the best teaching talent while out- 
lying communities suffer from incompetence. 
The good that there is should be distributed, and 
the bad should be shared. 

We know that cities sometimes attract the 
better qualified persons by paying higher sal- 
aries, and by affording in some states oppor- 
tunities to acquire tenure and retirement rights 
not extended to lesser centers for occult reasons 
known only to legislators if at all. The advan- 
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tages of city life must also be reckoned with. 
But the city children are entitled to no better 
than the children elsewhere. Nor would the lure 
of the city prevail if teachers in the outlying 
parts were able to earn as much as may be 
earned in urban schools and to have other pro- 
fessional benefits. 

It might be necessary to make allowances for 
higher living costs in the cities. The case for 
this is not clear-cut, notwithstanding data pub- 
lished in numbers of studies. Many teachers in 
Colorado, for example, have shown themselves 
eager to accept suburban positions, at lower sal- 
aries than they could command in remote areas, 
in order to enjoy the city life of Denver. The 
advantages of city life compensate them for 
working at lower salaries. Conversely, perhaps 
higher salaries should be paid to compensate 
rural teachers for the lack of city advantages. 

A state personnel policy would have the fur- 
ther merit of removing teachers from the whim- 
sical control characteristic of many local boards 
of education. Provisions for removal of incom- 
petent or immoral persons could easily enough 
be made, and for transfer from one place to 
another for good and sufficient reasons. Initial 
employment might be left in the hands of local 
administrators, selection being made from a list 
of eligibles furnished by the state office. 

The education of new teachers should be gov- 
erned by a state-wide policy, with respect both 
to the training program and to the number and 
type of persons to be trained. 

2. A state-wide school-plant policy would ob- 
viate the expensive and wasteful practice of 
local construction in total disregard of the larger 
pattern of educational service. Better buildings 
would be erected and they would be better lo- 
eated: In such populous states as Illinois, Ohio, 
and Iowa, for example, many villages five to ten 
miles apart strive to construct and operate com- 
plete school plants with no apparent awareness 
of one another’s existence—little worlds of their 
own. 

Partly as a result of the lack of adequate 
state administration, an evil choice is imposed 
on numerous districts: that of providing either 
plant or staff. Often the decision is made for 
a building to the neglect of other and more 
crucial aspects of the educational program. The 
spectacle of huge gymnasiums, far more elab- 
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orate than the instructional needs require, is 
one result widely noted. An instance comes to 
mind of a rural Iowa county seat of 1,800 popu- 
lation, where the school district planned to erect 
a new gymnasium chiefly to provide seating 
room for 1,500 spectators. 

A state pattern of school plants would eall 
for complete financing by the state, preferably 
on a ¢ash basis. Construction would be much 
more economical than at present, and, also im- 
portant, controlled experimentation and research 
could be carried on under expert direction. 

3. Ancillary to a state school-plant policy 
should be developed a state-wide pupil-trans- 
portation system. Studies made in many states 
furnish copious evidence of overlapping and 
competition of service in given areas. The full 
cost of an adequate system of pupil transporta- 
tion should be borne by the state. 

4. In the field of curriculum for the common 
school for all children, the state should exercise 
leadership and control. Extensive variations 
and adaptations cannot be justified in the school 
of citizenship. However, an enlightened state 
curriculum administration would undoubtedly 
make allowances for desirable modifications of 
local offerings. Here again, genuine experi- 
mentation could be pursued under expert di- 
rection, which is much to be preferred to the 
toying of dabblers. Mort and Cornell have 
shown in their study of Pennsylvania schools 
that reliance on the laissez-faire policy for dis- 
covery and diffusion of successful adaptations 
is not satisfactory. 

5. Finally and of greatest importance, a state 
program of school finance should support the 
entire burden of the common school, however 
defined, although thought of here as the equiva- 
lent roughly of elementary and _ secondary 
schools. 

Every state-support plan is today a patech- 
work of more or less complex design, with none 
being fully satisfactory. Some schemes, such as 
those of New York and Rhode Island, have be- 
come highly involved through many years of 
piecemeal changes wrought by successive legis- 
latures. 

No persuasion is needed on the point of local 
inequalities and inabilities to finance schools. 
The evidence is all too clear. The next step 
should be to give actuality to the concept of 
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education as a state responsibility by providing 
for state financing in toto. 

State-support plans in contemporary favor 
invariably attempt to reduce to terms of finan- 
cial equality the meaning of the term “equality 
of opportunity.” It is undeniable that the same 
quality of educational opportunity may vary in 
cost in different places. Schools in slum areas 
may justifiably show a higher per-pupil cost 
than schools in favored localities. Such differ- 
ences are overlooked in present  state-aid 
formulas. 

‘Moreover, current inequities in assessment 
practices introduce serious errors in the caleula- 
tion of aid in most states, even where, as in New 
York, corrections are applied to neutralize the 
effect of unequalized assessments. While im- 
provement in assessing property should be con- 
tinuously sought, the state financing of schools 
would completely or nearly dispose of the ill 
effects of imperfect assessment on individual 
school districts. 

Sources of revenue not accessible to local 
districts could be tapped. Reliance on the anti- 
quated property tax could be reduced or elimi- 
nated, whereas property taxes now supply about 
two thirds of the school revenue. 

Currently another strong argument for state 
financing appears. Government purchase of 
land for military and other governmental ac- 
tivities up to now is estimated at about twelve 
million acres. Ultimately the amount of land 
purchased will reach some 30,000,000 acres, ac- 
cording to reliable estimates—an area equal to 
three fourths of New England, or half of Colo- 
rado. Add to this the purchases by municipali- 
ties of lands for airports, water reserves, and 
other needs, and state and county purchases for 
various purposes, and the subject assumes huge 
proportions. Many school districts will lose 
large parts of their taxable-property resources. 

Large areas are not now adequately served 
educationally in some states, by reason of our 
allegiance to local administration and support. 
A state plan would extend service to all parts. 

Quality differentials in the provision of gen- 
eral education in the common school are a nega- 
tion of democratic ideals. It is just as undemo- 
cratic to permit expensive local adaptations and 
extensions beyond the state-wide program as it 
is to allow the existence of inferior programs. 
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There would be more leveling up than leveling 
down with the adoption of genuine state pro- 
grams—witness the improvement of educational 
service for the people as a whole in North Caro- 
lina. 

A state program would not necessarily mean 
the emergence of a “dead level of uniformity” 
(a loaded term, certainly). Local deviations 
from state-wide practice should be provided for 
if they can be justified. Provision should be 
made for experimentation in the real sense of 
the word. Most of the changes that are rung 
in schools now are not real experimentation 
but only tinkering. Controlled experimentation 
would bear far more fruit than our present 
faith in the spontaneous generation of improved 
practices, as pointed out in Mursell’s new book. 

Besides this, with the all-pervading human 
element in the schools, uniformity could not be 
achieved even though it were desired. 

Some small degree of local control might 
profitably be preserved, although the existing 
pattern of district organization in most states 
should be discarded in favor of fewer and 
larger administrative units. Initial employment 
of teachers and other personnel from among 
eligibles listed by the state authorities would be 
one responsibility of local boards. Decisions on 
the opening and closing of the school term and 
the school day, within the general requirements 
of the state department, could be left to local 
administration with no harm. The extent to 
which community resources—a variable factor 
—should be used could be be left to local dis- 
cretion. Selection of textbooks could be made 
by local agencies, under a regulation that text- 
books should be chosen from a state-approved 
list. Community use of the schoolhouse could 
be left for the board to regulate, within the pro- 
visions of the statutes. Other examples of 
purely local concerns come readily to mind. 

The existence of a strong, well-staffed, well- 
financed state department of education is basic 
to the entire argument of this paper. A state 
board of education of high calibre, charged with 
general oversight of the public schools, is also 
requisite. It should be borne in mind always 
that the machinery of administration can never 
be an adequate substitute for first-rate person- 


1J. L. Mursell, ‘‘ Education for American De- 
mocracy.’’ New York: Norton, 1943, ch. 13. 
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nel. The modifications of present practice dis- 
cussed are not mere mechanical changes. 

The argument does not extend to the Federal 
level, for the reason that the government of the 
United States is a dualistic structure. There is 
a sphere of activity proper to the central gov- 
ernment, and a sphere of activity proper to the 
states. The administration of publie education 
is reserved to the states by the Constitution, and 
this interpretation has been supported by court 
decisions and by prevailing practice and con- 
ditions. The states, of course, may use any 
agencies they wish, under their constitutions, 
through which to administer the schools. But 
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even granting this, it is yet each state’s duty 
to see to it that these agencies discharge satis- 
factorily their assignments. 

The legislature in any state, its constitution 
so providing, is the supreme educational au- 
thority. The suggestions made in this article 
look toward the legislatures’ exercising the lead- 
ership which they ean and should exercise. 
Some of the barriers to providing adequate 
schooling for all children and youth have been 
pointed out. Some remedies have been sug- 
gested. The vistas for improvement which the 
foregoing argument opens up are almost end- 
less, and most inviting. 





A POLL OF PUBLIC OPINION ON 
FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 

In spite of widespread discussion of, and 
agitation against, Federal participation in the 
support of education, only two persons in 10 
among the general public oppose such a meas- 
ure, according to results of a recent nation-wide 
survey by the National Opinion Research Cen- 
ter, University of Denver. Almost eight out of 
10 Americans with opinions (77 per cent) ap- 
prove Federal aid to publie education through 
the states. A few qualify their answers, and 
only 10 per cent of the public as a whole lack 
definite opinions on the issue. 

Trained interviewers canvassed a nation-wide 
cross-section of civilian adults, including the 
proper proportion in each geographical section, 
of rich and poor, young and old, men and 
women, farm and city dwellers, Democrats, 
Republicans, and non-voters. All were asked: 


Would you be in favor of or be against having 
the Federal government turn over a certain amount 
of money to the states every year for their schools? 


The most striking difference of opinion on 
this question appears to follow political lines. 
More than twice as many Republicans as Demo- 
crats oppose Federal aid to publie schools (30 
per cent to 14 per cent). Sectionally, residents 
of the Midwest are most against the proposal, 
with 23 per cent of that group registering op- 


position, in contrast to a disapproving vote of 
only 11 per cent in the South. 

Respondents were asked their reasons for at- 
titudes on this issue. Of those favoring Federal 
aid, most emphasized the need for equalizing 
educational opportunities, particularly as be- 
tween urban and rural schools and between the 
South and other sections. Some mentioned 
lower school taxes or higher salaries for teach- 
ers. A Baltimore housewife put it this way: 
“The important thing is to get the education 
for the child, regardless of where the money 
comes from.” 

Of persons opposed to the idea, many sug- 
gested that there are too many Federal taxes 
already, or brought up the issue of states’ rights 
—that centralization of educational control may 
be a dangerous thing. “We don’t want the gov- 
ernment subsidizing our children.” Others be- 
lieve that the states are doing a satisfactory 
job now and further improvement is unneces- 
sary. A number of respondents in the South 
fear that Federal aid might lead to white and 
Negro children being educated in the same 
schools. 

Most of those who qualified their answers 
specified that the Federal government might 
provide the money, but the states must control 
the actual spending of it. The following ques- 
tions and the distribution of the answers are 
suggestive of public opinion on state vs. Federal 
control : 
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Do you think that public-school systems should be 
mostly controlled by the Federal government, or 
mostly controlled by each state government? 


All Those with opinions 
Federal ............. 21 per cent 23 per cent 
SERCO: ose sesisicsien 68 75 
Neither ............. 1 1 
Depends _.......... 1 1 
Undecided ........ 9 0 

100 100 


As far as you know, do all public schools in the 
United States have as much money as they need 
to do a good job? 


All Those with opinions 
ONC daar anise. 29 per cent 34 per cent 
NO 54 66 
Undecided ........ 17 0 

100 100 


The National Opinion Research Center, as an 
opinion-finding organization, simply reports the 
results of national surveys made by its person- 
ally trained staff of over 200 interviewers 
throughout the United States. The center is an 
academic institution working under a grant 
from the Field Foundation and the University 
of Denver. The establishment of the center was 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, November 15, 
1941. There were 2,560 confidential interviews 
in the Federal-aid survey. 


NEW YORK STATE PLANS TO EXPAND 
TUITION-FREE POST-SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

A POSTWAR educational program designed to 
afford the youth of New York State an oppor- 
tunity to develop along every line that will lead 
to a full participation in the economie and cul- 
tural life of the state and nation was announced 
on December 21 by William J. Wallin, of Yonk- 
ers, vice-chancellor, Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, and chair- 
man of the board’s Committee on Postwar Edu- 
cational Planning, and George D. Stoddard, 
state commissioner of education. 

The program covers every phase of educa- 
tion from the kindergarten through college and 
is expected to cost in construction $65,000,000. 
An additional outlay of nearly $17,000,000 is 
recommended to provide 12,000 graduates of 
secondary schools state scholarships of $350 a 
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year for four years, until a total of 48,000 stu- 
dents would be participating. An annual oper- 
ating cost of the complete state system of higher 
education, as recommended, is estimated at $33,- 
000,000, of which one half is assigned to scholar- 
ships. 

The program has been submitted to Thomas 
E. Dewey, governor, and to the legislature, and 
the construction program is being prepared for 
the New York State Commission for Postwar 
Public Works Planning for its consideration. 


In New York State, education beyond the secon- 
dary school is provided chiefly through private col- 
leges and universities. While the state maintains 
institutes and colleges in special branches of edu- 
cation, unlike most states it does not operate a cen- 
tral university. It is pointed out that New York 
State’s per-capita expense of 43 cents for higher 
education, as it was in 1940, is below any defensible 
standard as compared with the national average of 
state support for such education at $1.15. Should 
the state aspire to rank among the ten most gen- 
erous states in support of higher education, it would 
need to appropriate an additional sum of $22,000,- 
000 and to stand at or near the top of the list, it 
would require not less than $33,000,000. 

The regents are recommending that the scholar- 
ship fund be increased to an amount necessary to 
take care of approximately 10 per cent of the grad- 
uates of the secondary schools of the state at a level 
approaching the most common cost of tuition and 
fees. The sum required annually would be $16,- 
800,000, this peak to be reached in the fourth year 
of the plan and to include 48,000 students. It is 
recommended that the scholarship be granted to the 
individual student in the sum of $350 a year for a 
four-year period, except that a scholarship holder 
in a tax-supported college be granted $50 with the 
balance of the scholarship, namely $300, to be as- 
signed to the tax-supported college. A scholarship 
holder already entitled to $100 a year under the 
existing law would continue to receive this amount. 

By this means the regents hope to make higher 
education available to a greater number of students, 
who previously have been unable to attend college 
for economic reasons, and to strengthen the excel- 
lent system of existing private colleges and uni- 
versities. 


Recommended also is a broad program for 
establishing new institutes of applied arts and 
sciences at points not now covered by existing 
agricultural institutes. The new institutes will 
provide a wide range of opportunities in voca- 
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tional education. One, to cost $2,000,000, would 
be located in Rochester, and here the work may 
be “integrated or co-ordinated with the excellent 
work in the field of technical education which 
has been carried on for over a century by the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 

” Another, known as the Institute of Public 
Service Training, would be located at Albany 
for the training of state and local government 
employees in a well-equipped and well-staffed 
agency, with laboratory facilities, shops, lecture 
and conference rooms, library, cafeteria, and a 
dormitory. 

Through the scholarship and institute pro- 
gram, it is estimated that 37,300 graduates of 
high schools and academies, or about one third 
of the 120,000 being graduated every year, will 
be provided tuition-free, post-secondary-educa- 
tion facilities. 


A MANIFESTO ON THE NEED OF 
CURBING CHILD LABOR 


THIRTY-FOUR leaders in industrial, educa- 
tional, and health problems affecting children 
and young people, including representatives of 
27 national organizations, joined in issuing a 
child-labor manifesto on January 3. In this 
statement they called attention to the serious 
child-labor situation now existing, expressed 
their conviction that war needs can be met with- 
out exploiting children, .nd urged community 
agencies, public and private, to unite in im- 
mediate action to curb child-labor abuses. Ac- 
companying the statement is an outline of nine 
specific lines of action that local organizations 
can initiate in their communities to improve 
child-labor conditions. 


1. Establishment of a loeal advisory council on 
child labor. 

2. Organization of a stay-in-school campaign. 

3. Initiation of action to extend vocational-coun- 
seling services in the schools. 

4. A survey of the work school children are doing 
outside of school hours. 

5. The development of co-operative programs of 
school and part-time supervised work. 

6. Efforts to secure an adequate appropriation 
for child-labor inspection and enforcement. 

7. Conferences of employers, school officials, and 
social agencies to consider methods of dealing with 
child labor in specific industries, such as bowling 
alleys, that are especially serious in the community. 
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8. A study of the adequacy of health examina- 
tions given to minors entering employment. 

9. Organization of discussion groups for em- 
ployed young people. 


Those signing the manifesto are: Martha F. 
Allen, national executive, Camp Fire Girls; 
Joseph P. Anderson, executive secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers; Eugene E. 
Barnett, general secretary, International Com- 
mittee, YMCA; Leona Baumgartner, M.D., di- 
rector, Bureau of Child Hygiene, New York 
City Department of Health; Charlotte Carr, 
assistant to the vice-chairman, War Manpower 
Commission; Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America; Eleanor G. Coit, director, 
American Labor Education Service; Mark A. 
Dawber, executive secretary, Home Missions 
Council of North America; Lillian De Armit, 
M.D., chief, Health Service, New York State 
Education Department; Harold J. Dillon, su- 
pervisor, Bureau of Youth Services, Connecti- 
eut State Department of Edueation; Mary 
E. Dreier, National Women’s Trade Union 
League; Donald DuShane, secretary, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
through Education; Kendall Emerson, M.D., 
managing director, National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation; Homer Folks, chairman, National 
Child Labor Committee; Esther Cole Franklin, 
associate in social studies, American Associa- 
tion of University Women; Elbert K. Fretwell, 
chief scout executive, Boy Scouts of America; 
Willard E. Givens, executive secretary, NEA; 
Leonard Greenburg, M.D., executive director, 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, New York State 
Department of Labor; Jessie W. Harris, presi- 
dent, American Home Economies Association; 
Mrs. Hugo Hartmann, president, National Fed- 
eration of Temple Sisterhoods; Mrs. William 
A. Hastings, president, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; Mrs. Henry A. In- 
graham, president, National Board, YWCA; 
S. Z. Levine, M.D., professor of pediatrics, 
Cornell University Medical College; Edith E. 
Lowry, executive secretary, Home Missions 
Council of North America; Minnie L. Maffett, 
M.D., president, National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs; Eliza- 
beth S. Magee, general secretary, National Con- 
sumers League; Beatrice McConnell, director, 
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Industrial Division, Children’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor; George J. Nelbach, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Committee on Tuberculosis 
and Public Health, State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation of New York; Kate Papert, director, 
Division of Women in Industry and Minimum 
Wage, New York State Department of Labor; 
Lillie M. Peck, secretary, National Federation 
of Settlements; the Reverend Paul F. Tanner, 
director, Youth Department, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; Mrs. Joseph N. Welt, 
president, National Council of Jewish Women; 
Mrs. John L. Whitehurst, president, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Ralph G. 
Wright, chairman, Executive Committee, Girl 
Scouts. 


PRESIDENTS OF METHODIST COL- 
LEGES CONFER ON POSTWAR 
PROBLEMS 

“By next semester or at the latest by next fall, 
the colleges will have to be prepared to admit 
some of the 70,000 soldiers and sailors being 
released each month by the government. Then 
the colleges must be able to provide suitable pro- 
grams for them, and will at once be face to face 
with postwar standards of admission,” John L. 
Seaton, president, Albion (Mich.) College, and 
president of the University Senate of the Meth- 
odist Church, said in his message to the Asso- 
ciation of Schools and Colleges of the Methodist 
Church, which met in Cincinnati, beginning 
January 1l. He added: 


The colleges for some time to come will have to 
provide dual programs, one for civilian students 
who are unwilling or unable to pursue accelerated 
programs; the other, a streamlined program for 
persons discharged from the service who, having 
had their education interrupted, are anxious to ob- 
tain quickly the essentials to personal advancement 
and good citizenship. 


Dr. Seaton made it clear, however, that there 
is no doubt in his mind that a rather leisurely 
education with ample time for “growing up” is 
desirable for most young people and is in the 
public interest. He acknowledged that many 
students who lack some of the customary pre- 
requisites are now being admitted to colleges, but 
he felt this might be “an overdue step in the 
right direction,” saying: 

I have never been able to see that any particular 
subject or grouping of subjects is sacred as an 
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entrance requirement. Quality in work of sufficient 
extent to give the needed intellectual development 
is the important consideration. The doors of the 
college should be open to all who can do the work 
and who have the ambition and tenacity to pur- 
sue it. 


In addition to Dr. Seton, the following college 
and university presidents participated in the 
conference: Gideon I. Humphreys, High Point 
(N. C.) College; Hugh C. Stuntz, Searritt Col- 
lege (Nashville); Goodrich C. White, Emory 
University (Ga.) ; David A. Lockmiller, Univer- 
sity of Chattanooga; Clyde E. Wildman, De 
Pauw University; C. Q. Smith, Oklahoma City 
University; Benjamin F. Schwartz, Nebraska 
Wesleyan University (Lincoln); Fred P. Cor- 
son, Dickinson College (Carlisle, Pa.) ; Marion 
L. Smith, Millsaps College (Jackson, Miss.) ; 
and Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Wo- 
man’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 


DRAMA IN THE WAR PROGRAM AND 
THE POSTWAR WORLD 

In an article, “The Schools Can Help Win” 
(ScHoot AND Society, August 28, 1943), Har- 
old S. Tuttle, professor of education, City Col- 
lege (New York), outlined a plan for the incor- 
poration of dramatic presentations of history 
and current events in the eurricula of high 
schools. The program of a sectional meeting 
of the 28th annual convocation of the National 
Association of Teachers of Speech, held in New 
York City, December 30, contains the following 
statement : 


Based on their conviction of the soundness of the 
Council for Democracy program and the sustained 
excellence of its national radio series, a number of 
educators appealed to the council to develop a drama 
program beamed at junior and senior high schools 
and college groups. 

Harold 8S. Tuttle . . . crystallized this general 
request by asking the council to take on the re- 
sponsibility for producing a series of short, vital 
plays, written by leading American dramatists, 
toward the propagation of American faith in de- 
mocracy and the preservation of American insti- 
tutions. 


As these plays, which are to be royalty free, are 
completed and passed by the drama committee of 
the council, which was set up with the co-operation 
of the Writers’ War Board, they will be prepared 
and distributed without cost by the council to teach- 
ers of drama and speech throughout the United 
States. 
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The council’s Drama Committee comprises 
Barrett H. Clark, executive secretary, the 
Dramatists Play Service (New York City), 
chairman; Ernest Angell, president, the Coun- 
cil for Democracy; Russel Crouse, playwright; 
Jacob F. Foster, instructor in speech, Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) College; Elmer Rice, playwright; Leah 
Salisbury, play broker; Katherine Seymour; 
John Tunis; and Dr. Tuttle. 

At a symposium, Thursday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 30, the following papers were read: “De- 
mocracy in Action,” by Mr. Angell; “The Im- 
pact of the War on the Playwright,” by Mr. 
Rice; and “The Kinds of Plays that Schools 
Produce in Wartime,” by Mr. Clark. These 
were followed by a discussion from the floor and 
the presentation of three short plays. The Mid- 
wood High School offered “The Rock,” by Pear] 
S. Buck, adapted for school use by Denise Ab- 
bey; the Sacred Heart High School, “This Place 
Called Freedom,” by Howard Fast and Roberi 
Ardrey; and the Masquers of Brooklyn College, 
“Untitled,” by Norman Corwin. 


A MEMORIAL FUND IN HONOR OF 
THE LATE WILLIAM HODSON 


A FunD of at least $25,000, with which to set 
up a project as yet unannounced to honor the 
memory of one of the University of Minnesota’s 
most distinguished graduates, the late William 
Hodson, 713, is being sought by a committee of 
the friends and admirers of the late New York 
City commissioner of public welfare. 

William Anderson, chairman, department of 
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political science, University of Minnesota, class- 
mate and friend of Mr. Hodson, is acting as 
treasurer for a committee of sponsors that in- 
cludes former Governor Herbert H. Lehman, of 
New York; Guy Stanton Ford, former presi- 
dent of the university; Mrs. Edgar F. Zelle, of 
Minneapolis; Harold Sweatt, 13; Gladys Har- 
rison, 14; Fiorello H. La Guardia, mayor, New 
York City; Marguerite M. Wells, president, 
National League of Women Voters; and many 
others. Dr. Anderson makes this statement: 


All his friends and acquaintances will recall with 
sorrow the tragic death of William Hodson, Jan- 
uary 15, 1943. He lost his life in an airplane crash 
in South America while on his way to help organize 
relief work for his country in North Africa. 

To perpetuate his name and help carry on his 
work a group of friends have established the Wil- 
liam Hodson Memorial Fund at the University of 
Minnesota, his Alma Mater. The fund will be used 
to provide an annual lectureship at the university 
. . - by some distinguished leader in social work 
or welfare administration, and one or more fellow- 
ships for students in the field. It is hoped that the 
lectures will be published for wide distribution. 


Outstanding among many University of Min- 
nesota graduates who have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of social work, Mr. Hodson 
made an international name for himself, and it 
was at the request of the recently retired gov- 
ernor of New York, Mr. Lehman, that he started 
for North Africa. The plane carrying him, 
which went down in the Guiana jungles, also 
bore to their deaths a number of other well- 
known persons. 


Notes amd News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Russet, D. Coie, whose appointment with 
that of Jay B. MacGregor to administer Cornell 
College (Mount Vernon, Iowa) following the 
death of its president, John B. Magee, was re- 
ported in ScHoot anv Society, June 12, 1943, 
was elected ninth president, November 16, 1943. 
Dr. Cole had served the college as vice-president 
and financial secretary before assuming the act- 
ing presidency. 


E. E. OsERHOLTZER was recently re-elected to 
the superintendency of schools in Houston for 


a five-year term, and will continue in the presi- 
dency of the University of Houston. Acecord- 
ing to a note sent to ScHoon anv Society, A. L. 
Kerbow is the newly appointed dean of the 
College of Education. In addition to succeed- 
ing Arvin N. Donner in the deanship, Dr. Ker- 
bow is directing the division of social science 
and serving on the recently appointed Postwar 
Planning Committee. 


Buanp L. Strapiey, dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, Ohio State University, has been 
appointed vice-president of the university, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Howard L. 
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Bevis, president, January 4. Dr. Stradley will 
have as his responsibility “the whole area of 
student relationships, including matriculation, 
registration, campus organization, health ser- 
vice, guidance, student employment, and en- 
trance into the ranks of alumni.” With this 
“new arrangement the functions of the office of 
the president will resolve into three main divi- 
sions: supervision of faculty and curricular 
matters under Harvey H. Davis, vice-president; 
supervision of students affairs under Vice-Pres- 
ident Stradley; and general supervision of the 
whole, and management of public relations, un- 
der President Bevis.” The new appointment 
necessitates the resignation of Dr. Stradley from 
the deanship. 


J. F. Cramer, superintendent of schools, 
Eugene (Ore.), will become dean and director 
of general extension for the Oregon State Sys- 
tem of Higher Education, July 1, 1944. His 
resignation from the superintendency will be- 
come effective at that time. 


CHRISTINE YERGES CONAWAY, acting secre- 
tary, College of Arts and Sciences, Ohio State 
University, will succeed Esther Allen Gaw as 
dean of women, April 1. “While the resigna- 
tion and appointment do not take effect until 
the end of the winter quarter, Mrs. Conaway 
will become acting dean on February 1.” 


VirGIniA BAKER Lone was recently appointed 
head of the commercial department, Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 


Ritta WHITESEL has been appointed head of 
the clothing department, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 


OLLIE I. GARDNER has been named head of 
the department of English, Fairleigh-Dickinson 
Junior College, Rutherford, N. J. 


UpreLtL Harrison STALLINGS was recently ap- 
pointed director of physical education, Newark 
(N. J.) Academy. 


EstTeELLE Hatiock has been appointed di- 
rector of journalism, Edgewood Park School, 
Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


Water B. Cannon, professor emeritus of 
physiology, Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the New York University 
College of Medicine as visiting professor, ac- 
cording to an announcement, January 10. 
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MAXINE FRENCH has been appointed assistant 
professor of education, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. 


Dona.p E. Strout, formerly on the staff of 
Indiana University, was appointed, January 1, 
to the staff of the division of library instrue- 
tion, University of Minnesota, with the rank of 
assistant professor. “He became the second 
full-time member of that staff, together with 
Lura C. Hutchinson.” E. W. MeDiarmid, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL 
AND Society, July 3, 1943, “continues as head 
of the division.” 


Martua P. Ropgers has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of institution economics, State 
College of Washington, Pullman. 


Pau. M. Trnstey, formerly professor of edu- 
cation, State Teachers College (Dickinson, N. 
D.), is serving as a member of the staff of San 
Diego (Calif.) State College for the academic 
year. 


Luioyp Batuer, labor economist for the War 
Production Board, has been appointed to the 
staff of the department of economies, Howard 
University. 


JOSEPHINE A. Wasson was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in house planning, Oregon 
State College, Corvallis. 


Roperta BARNETT, formerly head of the de- 
partment of speech, State Teachers College 
(East Stroudsburg, Pa.), was recently ap- 
pointed instructor in speech, Brooklyn (N. Y.) 
College. 


ReseccA MariE SpPRINGSTUN has been ap- 
pointed instructor in foods, MacMurray Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Ill. 


JENNIE E. Craia was recently named in- 
structor in art, University of Wyoming. 


Emity M. FietcHer Cooper has been ap- 
pointed instructor in psychology, Hareum 
Junior College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Miuprep N. Meroney, formerly assistant pro- 
fessor of home economies, Bridgewater (Va.) 
College, has been appointed instructor in home 
economics, Judson College, Marion, Ala. 


CHRISTINE STOLZENBACH has been appointed 
teacher of French, Penn Hall, Chambersburg, 
Pa. 
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LaurA JOAN SILVER was recently appointed 
teacher of primary grades, Cherry Lawn School, 
Darien, Conn. 


Wiu1AM Roy Forp, assistant chief, fire-de- 
fense-education unit, U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, has been appointed assistant to L. W. 
Hutchins, director, Safety Research Institute, 
Ine., New York City. Mr. Ford had assisted 
in the administration of the fire-defense-educa- 
tion unit and in the preparation of educational 
material on fire defense. 


At a joint meeting of the executive commit- 
tees of the AASA and the NEA last fall, three 
persons were elected to replace members of the 
Edueational Policies Commission whose terms 
expired, December 31. The new members are 
Prudence Cutright, acting superintendent of 
schools, Minneapolis; Paul T. Rankin, assistant 
superintendent of schools, Detroit; and Maycie 
K. Southall, professor of elementary education, 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Nash- 
ville), replacing John K. Norton, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Frederick M. Hunter, chancellor, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education; and Emily 


Tarbell. 


Henry B. McDanret, psychologist and di- 
rector of vocational guidance for the public 
schools of San Diego, has been appointed state 
director of vocational education for California. 
Anna Catherine Moser, formerly dean of wo- 
men, Montana State Normal College (Dillon), 
and more recently a teacher of history in the 
publie schools of San Diego, has succeeded Dr. 
MeDaniel. 


Pau W. MATHEws was recently appointed 
state supervisor of music for Alabama. 


Karu F. Hetser, former director of the lab- 
oratory of psychology, Norwich (Conn.) State 
Hospital, has been appointed director of re- 
search, Connecticut Public Welfare Council. 


Forrest Grorr has succeeded Ralph Inger- 
soll as superintendent of schools, Fountain 
County, Ind. Mr. Ingersoll has accepted the 
superintendency of schools in Waynetown, Ind. 


Mavrice J. THomAs was recently elected 
superintendent of schools, Rochester (Minn.), 
to sueceed Irvin E. Rosa, whose election to the 
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superintendency, Davenport (Iowa), was re- 
ported in ScHoot AND Socrety, June 26, 1943. 


Tuomas F’. McF retry has been elected super- 
intendent of schools, Hoboken (N. J ), to sue- 
ceed the late Daniel 8. Kealey, whose death was 
reported in ScHoot AND Society, January 8. 


Joun F. Hummer and Francis R. SHINGLE 
have taken over the duties of the superintendent 
of schools, Syracuse (N. Y.), to serve until a 
successor to the superintendent, G. Carl Alver- 
son, can be elected. Dr. Hummer is assistant 
superintendent in charge of high schools; Mr. 
Shingle, in charge of grade schools. Dr. Alver- 
son’s contract expired on December 31. 


Marian Evans, founder and director of the 
Visual Edueation Center, San Diego, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence for work in the 
visual-education field for the government. She 
will “direct and assist in preparing training 
films for the military personnel.” Robert H. 
Burgert, principal, Edison Elementary School, 
has been named acting director of the center, 
and Sydnie M. Higgins sueceeds Mr. Burgert. 


Recent Deaths 

ArtTHUR HERBERT WILDE, dean emeritus, 
School of Education, Boston University, died, 
January 4, at the age of seventy-eight years. 
Dr. Wilde had served as instructor and pro- 
fessor of history (1892-11), principal of the 
Academy (1904-10), and assistant to the presi- 
dent (1910-11), Northwestern University; pres- 
ident (1911-14), University of Arizona; and in 
Boston University as professor of education 
(1914-29), College of Liberal Arts, and pro- 
fessor of education (1918-44), director (1918- 
22), and dean (1922-35), School of Education. 


Apa CHENOWETH McCown AITCHISON, for- 
mer dean of women, Reed College (Portland, 
Ore.), died, January 5, at the age of fifty-seven 
years. Mrs. Aitchison had served for nine 
years as professor of sociology, Russell Sage 
College (Troy, N. Y.), and for two years as 
dean of women and professor of sociology and 
history, Reed College. She had also been a 
member of the staff of the Library of Congress. 


ApoLpH GOLDSCHMIDT, art historian, died in 
Basle (Switzerland), January 6, at the age of 
eighty-one years. Dr. Goldschmidt, who had 
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been a member of the staff of Berlin Univer- 
sity (1893-1929), held the Kuno Francke pro- 
fessorship (1927-28 and 1930-31) at Harvard 
University and served at New York University, 
1936-37. 


JOSEPH JASTROW, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology, University of Wisconsin, succumbed to 
a heart attack, January 8, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Jastrow, one of the earliest of the 
experimental psychologists, served the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin as professor of psychology 
from 1888 to 1927, when he became an emeritus 
professor. He lectured in the New School for 
Social Research (New York City), 1927-35. 
He was the author of many books, among which 
are: “The Subconscious” (1906), “The Quali- 
ties of Men” (1910), “The Psychology of Con- 
viction” (1918), and “The Story of Human 
Error” (1936). 


CASWELL GRAVE, professor emeritus of zool- 
ogy, Washington University (St. Louis), died, 
January 8. Dr. Grave, who would have been 
seventy-four years old, January 24, had served 
Washington University as Rebstock professor 
of zoology from 1919 until his retirement, 1940. 


THE ReveREND JosePpH A. McLAvuGHLIN, 
S.J., professor of philosophy, Loyola Univer- 
sity (Chicago), died, January 9, at the age of 
sixty-two years. Father McLaughlin had held 
a professorship of philosophy (1923-32) in 
Marquette University (Milwaukee) before go- 
ing to Loyola University in the latter year. 


JAMES B. HopxKins, associate professor of 
modern languages, Lafayette College (Easton, 
Pa.), died, January 9, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. Professor Hopkins had served as pro- 
fessor of Greek and French (1899-1900), 
Huron (S. D.) College; in a_ professorship 
(1900-02), Parsons College (Fairfield, Iowa) ; 
as master of modern languages (1905-06), 
Blees Military Academy (Mo.); and instructor 
(1906-09), assistant professor (1909-20), and 
associate professor (since 1920), Lafayette 
College. 


ARPAD STEINER, associate professor of Ger- 
man, Hunter College (New York City), died, 
January 9. Dr. Stéiner came to the United 
States from the University of Budapest in 1922 
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and served as professor of Romance languages 
(1923-28) in Marquette University. In 1929, 
he became a member of the staff of Hunter 
College and was named associate professor in 
1940. 


Wi.tiiAmM Emerson Ritter, professor emeri- 
tus of zoology, University of California (Berke- 
ley), succumbed t~ 2 heart attack, January 10, 
at the age of eighty-seven years. Dr. Ritter 
served the university from 1891 to 1923, as in- 
structor in biology (1891-93), assistant pro- 
fessor of zoology (1893-98), associate professor 
(1898-1902), and professor, 1902-23. In 1909, 
he became the first director of the Seripps In- 
stitution for Biological Research (now the 
Seripps Institution of Oceanography), a post 
that he held until 1923. With Warren S. 
Thompson he organized the Seripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems in 1922. 


Coming Events 

A MEETING of the Board of Education of the 
Association of Schools and Colleges of the 
Methodist Chureh will be held in Chicago, 
February 15-17. 


THE National Institutional Teacher Place- 
ment Association will hold meetings in connec- 
tion with regional conference of the AASA. 
Dorothy S. Whitehead will be in charge of the 
section in Atlanta, February 15-17; Charles A. 
Fisher, in New York, February 22-24; Frank 
S. Endicott, in Chicago, February 28—March 1; 
and Ray C. Maul, in Kansas City (Mo.), March 
8-10. N. J. Aiken supervised the section in 
Seattle, January 10-12. 


THE Department of Edueation, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, will maintain headquarters at 
the sectional meetings of the AASA in Chicago 
and in Kansas City. Headquarters in the for- 
mer city will be at the Palmer House and in the 
latter, at the Muehlebach Hotel. 


Education in the Magazines 

Education, December, 1943, is a special peace- 
education number, under the editorship of Leon 
Nordau, James Monroe High School, New York 
City. Among the contributors are Senator 
George W. Norris, Edgar J. Fisher, Reinold 
Schairer, Lou LaBrant, and Alonzo F. Myers. 
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ACCELERATION 

THERE is a greater propensity to talk about 
education than ability to define it; and one is 
tempted to believe that, even on the part of 
educators, the idea expressed by the word is 
vaguely grasped. Many colleges have lent them- 
selves to a program of acceleration—with the 
best will in the world—without any feeling that 
the education so furnished is inferior to that 
developed more leisurely. The suggestion of 
leisure itself (at the root of our word “school”) 
implies something suspect; the academic mills 
must grind constantly, even hurriedly, noisily, 
unceasingly—or the mill will be shut down, and 
the raw material taken to another factory. So 
completely has the academic world taken on the 
aspect of the industrial, that administrators 
think of themselves as managers, of the faculty 
as hired laborers (in no ideal vineyard), and 
of students as raw material to be turned into a 
finished product in record time. 

Our academic management and labor do not 
differentiate between the various fields of our 
instruction. They think that what holds for 
one, holds for all. There are no natural laws 
which are not subject to man-made regulations. 
Everything can be speeded up, and the quality 
will not suffer in the process. Mass-production 
is economical—it saves time and expense—and 
the quality of the product may even improve 
with the efficiency of the method of production. 
This school of thought is not new, but its im- 
portance and prevalence have been emphasized 
by the war and by the attitude of the govern- 
ment, which has interested itself in educational 
matters, recognizing the increasing value of stu- 
dents who have completed their high-school 
training and the greater value of these who have 
finished their college course. It does not, how- 
ever, seem to have occurred to government offi- 
cials that if the college course is shortened, the 
value of the product may be diminished. 

Bishop Lawrence of Western Massachusetts 
has recently written: 


. .. Speeding-up processes can be introduced and 
practiced for a limited time, but in so doing we 
invade reserves which are exhaustible. England 
and Russia have both discovered this to be true. 
Through trial and error, they have learned that 


there is a point beyond which workers instead of 
producing more, produce less. 

There are other areas of life where we are dis- 
covering that acceleration is really just another 
word for elimination. Education in its fullest sense 
is, by this process, being transformed into indoctri- 
nation. Information may be acquired quickly, but 
wisdom demands time, Techniques and skills can 
be learned easily, but intelligence and understand- 
ing grow more slowly. 

Slogans can produce temporary enthusiasm; 
name-calling, a spasmodic spurt; and propaganda, 
superficial support; but enduring moral purpose 
must rest on firmer foundations than these... . 


If the purpose of our education has been to 
give information which can be repeated parrot- 
like by the students; to train techniques and 
skills which ean be adequately performed with- 
out knowing the reason why; to ignore wisdom, 
intelligence, understanding, and judgment; then 
we can accelerate the process, and should do so. 
But it is one thing to do a laboratory experi- 
ment, another to undertake a scientific investi- 
gation where cultures have to grow, natural 
processes examined; it is one thing to commit 
facts to memory—to learn dates, to name the 
titles of Shakespeare’s plays—and quite an- 
other to absorb the Elizabethan spirit or com- 
prehend the world forces underlying history. 
As fruit ripened in a hothouse can be acceler- 
ated while that on the tree must take Nature’s 
time, so minds exposed to our educational proc- 
esses cannot be submitted to an accelerating 
process without losing vitality and strength— 
and we can hardly dig up the seed to see how 
it is growing without interrupting, if not end- 
ing, the process. - 

Are not facts means rather than ends of edu- 


cation? And does our acceleration emphasize - 


these means, making them ends in themselves? 
If our education is brummagem, acceleration 
justifies itself. If the “war effort” justifies ac- 
celeration for practical ends, then (let us hope) 
the acceleration will be temporary. That the 
war effort needs techniques and skills is ob- 
vious; they are the only things that can gain 
by acceleration—but they are only half the 
story. Education must not maintain accelera- 
tion, unless it means to cripple itself. 

We need more than the techniques and skills 
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of the war effort. These are largely confined 
to the sciences, stripped of the inquiring spirit 
of the investigator. The peace effort needs the 
humanities—it needs men and women steeped 
in the language, literature, history, and culture 
of the world. It needs a philosophie back- 
ground, a Biblical foundation of morality, and 
a sympathetic knowledge of manners and cus- 
toms of other peoples. It needs a sense of 
proportion, and a knowledge of human na- 
ture; it needs the interpretation of life which 
philosophy and good literature give. It needs 
maturity, and a sense of humor which can come 
only from maturity—because, in the long run, 
it is a sense of proportion. And we cannot 
accelerate maturity; we cannot hurry normal 
growth. Even if hothouse flowers are to be 
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produced by a certain date, warning must be 
given, and some time allowed; and then the 
flowers may survive a banquet, but will not live 
their normal life. Acceleration meets immedi- 
ate needs, and the products of acceleration are 
disearded once the need is past; valuable as 
skills and technique may be, they contribute 
little to an individual soul, which requires judg- 
ment—the ability to transmute knowledge into 
wisdom—to be more than a machine. If the 
administrators of our academic world are more 
than machines themselves, they must recognize 
this, and refuse to regard acceleration as more 
than a necessary and temporary evil. 


RoBert WITHINGTON 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Correspondence ... 





THE “MESSIANIC” COMPLEX OF 
AMERICAN EDUCATORS! 

A goopLy number of American edueators, 
judging by the more vocal visionaries, are no 
longer content with wanting the world safe for 
democracy. What they want now, it appears, 
is that the whole world be made democratic. 
They are sure our way is the best way. Their 
attitude seems to be: We don’t like Nazism, 
Fascism, Militarism, Communism. In fact, we 
won’t like any kind of totalitarianism whatever 
it be, economic, social, or political, and no 
matter how well conceived or skillfully admin- 
istered. 

This point of view in its unabashed boldness 
may be fairly expressed in the sentence: Since 
our way is best, let’s require others to accept it. 
And this in spite of the known facets that, 
though proponents of compulsory democracy do 
not mention it, dire poverty is not uncommon 
in our midst, numerous slums blot our great 
cities, all too much religious intolerance is com- 
mon among us, and serious race riots are taking 
place in this country at this very time when we 
are loudly proclaiming to the world our desire 
to enforce the four freedoms—freedom of 
speech, freedom from want, freedom from fear, 

1A statement provoked by certain reports and 
actions of educational committees concerned with 
the problem of ‘‘international education.’’ This 
statement was specifically stimulated by an edi- 


torial by W.C.B. appearing under ‘‘Events’’ in 
ScHOOL AND Society, September 25, 1943.—AvuTHor. 





and freedom of worship. And, also, in face of 
the teaching of history that a benevolent autoc- 
racy insures to the individual greater security 
than the best democracy has so far been able to 
provide. 

Just because I make this statement and pre- 
sent these facts, please do not get the idea that 
I am opposed to democracy. On the contrary, 
I am, and always have been, firm, outspoken, 
and emphatic in my advocacy of our American 
way of life in spite of its obvious weaknesses. 
But because of that, am I, or is any other ad- 
vocate of American democracy, justified in im- 
posing our way on others? My opinion of 
democracy is most favorably biased and power- 
fully entrenched. So is it with others like me. 
Let us admit that. How could it be otherwise? 
We have been born into a democratie society, 
and we grew up, fortunately we think, in it. 
But let us remember that, as nations go, ours is 
young. It has been in existence for only the 
brief period of 154 years. Truth is, this system 
of government has yet to prove that it possesses 
enduring quality. Note that our system has 
developed in a new land favored with a social 
setting relatively unhampered by centuries of 
previous customs, beliefs, traditions, and modes 
of thought, all of which serve to hinder Euro- 
pean social and political change. In other 
words, we have lived in a situation free from 
the shackles of a firmly entrenched old culture. 
Perhaps it is alone because of the favored con- 
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ditions of ancestry, youth, and natural resources 
that we have come to accept and to like democ- 
racy. Certainly, precious few of us have ar- 
rived at our love of such a political form of 
control by thinking the matter through, and be- 
cause of the sheer logic of it. 

Now is it not possible that those who grew up 
in an autocratic state may feel themselves better 
able to live satisfactorily under a totalitarian 
regime where they are, as they see it, more 
secure than they could be under democratic con- 
ditions? Is this condition not true, for ex- 
ample, even among us in democratic America, 
in the matter of religion? Some of us are mem- 
bers of churches that are more or less authori- 
tarian in character, whereas others belong to 
churches that are primarily democratic. If we 
try to discover why some of us belong to the 
one type and others to the opposite type, we 
shall find that parents’ preference and church 
bringing-up can account for it in nearly all 
eases. And because of that preference and 
bringing-up we come to feel more contented 
living under what has come to be for us the 
established way. 

If that is true, and I am inclined to believe it 
is, the question arises: Why should we impose 
our concepts of political government upon those 
who, for whatever reason, seriously object to 
them? I know the answer that could be given 
and often is. It is stated at the beginning of 
this paper, namely: Our way is best. But the 
Communists, for example, do not agree, nor do 
the Fascists nor the Nazis nor the Militarists. 
The fact is, they are as firm in their conviction 
that their way is best as we are that ours is. 
That being the case, can we afford to ignore the 
fact I am stressing, namely, that points of view 
differ according to the difference in the social 
setting in which one was born and has grown 
up? 

Let me make it emphatically clear, I am not 
advocating that we ignore the need for helping 
these unfortunates, as I see it, who were brought 
up in the Nazi or Fascist ideology. On the con- 
trary, I hold firmly to the belief that we should 
do everything we possibly can to help them see 
the fallacy in the teaching to which they were 
subjected and the wickedness of the training 
they have received; to recognize the irrational- 
ity of assuming race superiority when science 
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tells us it ean not discover any such thing; to 
realize the inhumanity of planning to subject all 
the people of the world in slavery to work for 
them as the master race; to perceive the retro- 
gression in civilization caused by the cruelties 
and barbarism they now practice so freely. 

Surely, no respecter of human personality 
could deny the importance of helping these peo- 
ple to a clear understanding of these conditions 
and to overcome them if peace is to be main- 
tained for any considerable length of time after 
the war is over. But helping to bring about 
these changes is one thing, and imposing them 
is another. How can we best help? Can it be 
by going over to the totalitarian countries with 
our concepts of democracy, which they, as rep- 
resented by their leaders, openly profess to 
despise, and forcing our concepts upon their 
people? The Germans once tried to set up a 
democratic government partly in conformity 
with the Armistice provisions of World War I. 
That government came to be known as the 
Weimar Republic. The constitution by which 
it was created incorporated many of the con- 
cepts of human freedom and political democ- 
racy that we as a republic have held dear and 
made to work. But the Weimar Republic lasted 
just ten years, and collapsed at the end of its 
brief, hectic career, a dismal failure. It brought 
to its unhappy land nothing but chaos and to 
a once-contented people under its last Kaiser 
only insecurity and dire misery. Is it any won- 
der, then, that in their feeling of hopelessness 
and helplessness they fell back on a military 
figure, the eighty-year old Von Hindenburg, for 
help, and eventually, in utter desperation, ac- 
cepted the leadership of a mentally unbalanced 
house painter, Hitler? The Germans accepted 
this rabble-rouser because he promised them re- 
lief from their inability to live amicably under 
non-authoritarian control. He would, he told 
them, overthrow the republic with its democratic 
insecurity and in its place establish a govern- 
ment that could give them the comforts which 
only a strong government can insure. 

Now our educational “Messiahs,” as someone 
has called them, seeing an Allied victory in the 
offing, propose to go over to the conquered 
countries and dictate to their people a system 
of education totally foreign to their culture. 
These educators want to impose the democratic 
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way of life on people accustomed for centuries 
to autocratic control. The implication of what 
I have said so far is that this is a decidedly im- 
proper approach. It is, as I see it, emphatically 
wrong and, from a psychological standpoint, in- 
disputably unsound. But you ask: Shall we, 
then, do nothing? Of course not. Let us do 
everything we can to help, but not attempt to 
achieve our end by force, or by imposition. 
And, certainly, we should not employ for this 
purpose foreign and, too, enemy, people who by 
reason of birth, training, and experience are un- 
prepared and, yes, unable to perform the task 
with that understanding, wisdom, and intelli- 
gence which can come only from lifelong con- 
tact with the people to be affected. 

What, then, would I suggest? An interna- 
tional education group which would include, in 
addition to leading educators from the United 
Nations, acceptable representatives of the peo- 
ple for whom the education is intended. The 
object of this group should be to propose means, 
recommend curricula, suggest content, and ad- 
vise on leadership. But the actual work of 
carrying out the program should be left by all 
means to the nationals or former nationals, and 
not be done by foreigners, no matter how good 
their intentions may be and however deeply 
versed they are in matters of education. In 
other words, the actual doing of the work 
should be placed in the hands, for example, of 
Germans for Germany and Italians for Italy. 
Certainly there are many Germans and many 
Italians of present or former allegiance who 
ean be depended upon to put successfully into 
operation and supervise effectively such a pro- 
gram of help as is needed. Nothing else, so far 
as I can see, will work. Only the German, 
steeped in the true German culture and pos- 
sessed of a missionary zeal to serve his people, 
and the ardent Italian, thoroughly acquainted 
with the age-old Italian culture and devoted to 
the uplift of his people, can hope to succeed in 
producing the changes which are desired. 

In conclusion, it should be pointed out that 
even with the best of appropriate help the 
change will not be easily made nor readily ac- 
complished. Propaganda may help to produce 
immediate temporary results, but only by the 
long process of education, discerningly and 
sagaciously employed, can the transformation 
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be effected. Let it be said again for emphasis: 
No other way will work, certainly not per- 
manently. 

P.S. Since this article was written, there ap- 
peared in ScHoot AND Society, November 6, 
1943, a more complete statement of the “Pro- 
posals for the Reconstruction of Education in 
the Axis Countries.” I assume that takes in 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and their several satel- 
lites. We can for the present purpose forget 
the size of the order. The proposals make up 
a section of the report of the International Edu- 
cation Assembly, which met at Harper’s Ferry 
(W. Va.) in mid-September. At a glance the 
article seems to answer, in large measure, my 
objections to the “Messianic” appearance of the 
International Education Assembly’s proposals; 
but careful reading discloses a strange incon- 
sistency; namely, a desire to teach democracy 
by means of a method of imposition. The hope 
apparently is to accomplish results quickly. 

The most extensive high-pressure attempt at 
quick imposition of an ideology was employed 
by the Nazis. Yet with all their advantages of 
power to liquidate opposition by imprisonment, 
concentration camp, and execution, not to men- 
tion lesser measures of compulsion, even they 
have not been wholly successful. How then, I 
wonder, can the United Nations, since they will 
be considered enemy overlords to a conquered 
people, expect to succeed by injecting them- 
selves directly in the reconstruction of educa- 
tion for the Axis peoples? 

I would like to ask the members of the Inter- 
national Education Assembly all of whom, ac- 
cording to the report, approved the proposals, 
if they are acquainted with the contents of the 
Nazi Primer—the Bible upon which Nazi youth 
in Germany has been raised with fanatical zeal 
during the past decade? And have they read 
the “Imperial Resecript on Education” formu- 
lated by Emperor Meiji in 1890, which has ever 
sinee been the guiding principle in education 
and the moral code of Japan? If they are 
familiar with these documents, or will become 
so, I am sure they will appreciate the point I 
have made in my comments on their proposals 
for achieving the reconstruction of education in 
those countries. 

This business of re-education calls for frank 
realism, not visionary pronouncement. Failure 
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here is too serious a matter to allow glittering 
generalities to take the place of practical possi- 
bilities. Let us candidly admit that, in spite 
of our most sincere desire to serve the cause of 
human advancement, we must face the fact that 
a conquered people are not going to take kindly 
to an enemy’s efforts directed toward their re- 
education. The Nazi, Fascist, and Japanese 
militarists have so impressed their ideologies 
on their own people that only time and the 
strenuous effort of worthy and respected people 
of their own culture (as, for example, Sforza in 
Italy) can, as I see it, hope to effect the desired 
change. 
CHARLES L. JAcoBs 
DEAN, UPPER DIVISION, 
SANTA BARBARA (CALIF.) 
STATE COLLEGE 
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